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Carole  M.  Sherman  Iced 


SNOW!  SNOW! 
Avanella  Jeffers 


Snow! 

Slow  snow 
Fluffy  Snow 
Blow  snow 
Push  snow 
Scoop  snow 
Roads  a-snow 
Trees  a-snow 
Houses  a-snow 
Drives  a-snow 
Fields  a-snow 
Bushes  a-snow 
Yards  a-snow 
All  a-snow 
Oh,  what  to  do 
With  no  snow! 

You  wish  for  snow. 
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Kathleen  Shumon 

Lee  was  drafted  in  1968,  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
There  were  no  more  exemptions  by  that  time.  School  was  out;  wife 
and  children  were  out.  By  1968,  when  they  called  you,  you  had  to 
go.  We  were  married;  we  had  both  just  graduated  from  college,  and 
we  had  a baby.  He  had  applied  to  Navy  Officer  Training  School, 
which,  according  to  the  current  campus  rumor,  was  the  thing  to  do. 
Several  weeks  after  sending  in  his  application,  he  received  word  from 
the  Navy  that  they  had  so  many  applications  they  were  no  longer 
even  accepting  them.  His  name  went  back  in  the  draft  pool.  The  next 
best  thing,  everyone  said,  was  to  sign  up  for  the  four-year  Army 
program.  The  benefit  in  doing  this  was  that  you  were  able  to  name 
the  field  in  which  you  wanted  to  be  trained  and  to  say  where  you 
wanted  to  go  after  you  finished  training.  This  was  before  men  dis- 
covered that,  while  technically  true,  nothing  prevented  the  Army 
from  fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  commitment,  then  retraining  and 
rerouting  them  to  Vietnam  within  a matter  of  weeks.  What  it 
amounted  to  was  that  the  Army  needed  men  in  Vietnam  and  hardly 
anywhere  else,  and  what  the  Army  needed,  it  generally  found  a way 
to  get,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  inventive  young  Americans  to 
avoid  such  a precarious  fate. 


After  the  Navy  rejected  his  application,  Lee  decided  not  to  do 
anything,  but  rather  to  take  his  chances  with  the  draft.  We  tried  to 
live  our  lives  as  though  that  dreadful  fate  did  not  hang  over  us.  Lee 
took  a job  with  Sears,  and  I settled  into  the  downstairs  of  a little 
duplex  with  our  new  baby.  We  waited  for  the  summons,  and  each 
day  that  it  didn’t  come,  I became  a little  more  sure  that  we  had  been 
overlooked.  But  that  nice,  safe  atmosphere  evaporated  at  mail  time 
one  November  afternoon.  His  draft  board  had  not  forgotten  him;  it 
had  merely  been  tantahzing  us  with  that  thought  for  several  weeks. 

Lee  was  sent  to  Fort  Polk  in  Louisiana  for  basic  training,  and  I 
moved  in  with  my  parents  in  Dallas  to  be  near  him.  That  was  really  a 
rather  futile  gesture  since,  as  I look  back  upon  that  time,  I think  he 
only  had  one  weekend  pass  during  all  of  basic  training. 

With  endless  hours  and  little  to  do  in  my  parents’  home,  it  was 
easy  to  drift  into  imagining  our  future  for  the  next  two  years.  It  was 
not  as  though  I had  led  a sheltered  life  up  to  that  time.  I was  a 
recent  college  graduate  who  had  read  the  paper  every  day  and  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  Vietnam  and  knew  that  it  truly  was  a war 
where  men  fought  and  died.  I knew  as  well  as  any  human  being  who 
had  even  half  a marble  left  in  his  head  that  the  reason  the  Army 
wanted  all  these  men  was  to  send  them  off  to  fight.  Nevertheless,  in 
my  daydreams,  our  life  with  the  Army  was  rather  rosy.  The  worst 
scenario  was  that  Lee  would  be  sent  to  Europe  or  Alaska  as  a com- 
pany clerk.  Usually,  I had  him  at  some  recruiting  office  somewhere  in 
the  States  where  he  would  have  weekends  off  and  we  could  see  each 
other  at  least  occasionally.  Not  even  I could  concoct  a future  where 
the  Army  would  allow  a private  and  his  wife  to  be  together. 

My  fantasies  even  survived  his  assignment  to  Infantry  School. 
Lee,  of  course,  was  totally,  chillingly  aware  of  what  that  assignment 
meant  and  tried  his  best  to  make  light  of  it  to  me. 

“Kathy,  the  assignments  came  through  today,”  he  called  one 
evening  from  Fort  Polk. 

“Great!  What’d  you  get?”  I knew  he  had  put  down  what  every- 
one must  put  down  on  those  choice  forms  — company  clerk. 

“I’ve  been  assigned  to  Infantry  School.” 

“Oh  ....  Well  where’s  that  going  to  be?” 

“It’s  here  at  Fort  Polk.  All  they  did  was  load  us  into  a cattle 
truck  and  ship  us  down  the  road.” 

“Well,  at  least  you’re  not  going  too  far,”  I chirped  cheerily,  and 
really  meant  it.  Lee  must  have  thought  he  had  married  an  uncom- 
monly dense  woman. 

“Yeah,  well,  let’s  don’t  worry  about  it.  It’s  really  what  I ex- 
pected.” 
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It  never  even  occurred  to  me  to  worry  about  it,  lost  as  I was  in 
my  dream  of  the  recruiting  office.  After  all,  they  would  need  some 
infantrymen  to  show  incoming  recruits  what  they  too  would  look 
like  after  three  months  at  Fort  Polk. 

It  all  crashed  down  about  my  ears  six  weeks  later  in  another 
phone  conversation. 

“Kath,  you’ll  never  guess  what!”  The  excitement  in  his  voice 
was  electric.  I could  feel  it  right  through  the  phone  wires.  Something 
great,  magnificent  had  happened.  The  recruiting  office  must  be  in 
Dallas. 

“I’m  being  sent  to  Korea!  My  whole  company  is  going  to 
Korea!  They  just  took  one  whole  class  out  of  Polk  and  said,  ‘You 
guys  are  going  to  Korea.’  Isn’t  that  great!” 

The  silence  on  my  end  must  have  been  deafening.  Korea  had 
never  even  occurred  to  me.  Just  like  Vietnam  had  never  even  oc- 
curred to  me. 

“Well,  what  do  you  say?”  His  voice  was  a little  puzzled  now. 

“You  mean  you’re  going  to  have  to  go  to  Korea?”  I was 
shocked. 

‘“Have  to  go?’  I’m  tickled  pink  to  go.  Don’t  you  realize  that 
means  no  Vietnam?” 

“But  you’ll  be  so  far  away.”  I was  almost  in  tears. 

“But  I’ll  be  so  safe.  What’s  wrong  with  you?  I thought  you’d 
be  so  happy  to  hear  it.  God,  I can’t  believe  how  lucky  I am.” 

“I  was  hoping  you’d  be  assigned  somewhere  in  the  States.”  I 
decided  I’d  better  not  tell  him  about  the  recruiting  office. 

“Kathy,  don’t  you  realize  there’s  only  one  place  for  infantry- 
men? Everyone  from  here  goes  to  Vietnam.  Once  in  a blue  moon  they 
send  some  to  Korea.  I hit  the  jackpot.” 

I reahzed  he  expected  some  excitement  on  my  part.  But  when  I 
had  never  even  admitted  the  possibility  of  Vietnam,  and  completely 
ignored  the  existence  of  Korea,  it  was  hard  to  adjust  on  a minute’s 
notice. 

Afterwards,  when  I sat  down  to  think  about  it,  I knew  what  I 
had  done.  Faced  with  the  horrifying,  we  all  do  our  best  to  deny  it. 
“Hope  springs  eternal  ...”  is  not  an  inaccurate  hne.  I’d  be  willing 
to  bet  that  even  the  agnostic  dreams  of  miracles  when  confronted 
with  the  possibility  of  great  suffering.  The  hope  of  miracles  never 
dies. 


MALE 

Kathleen  Keenan 


I like  the  unblanched  feel  of  you, 

al  dente, 

under  the  covers. 
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FOXHUNT 

Don  A.  Slavicek 


Hornsound! 

Brassy  breath 
Hounds  chase 
Quick,  warm,  pant 
To  smooth  the  dale 
Green  rolling 
A foxrusset  flash 
From  scratchy  shrub 
Rolling-run 
Horses  trotting 
Walnut 

Grey  and  hard 
Galloping 
Breaking  the  air 
Pounding  the  moors 
Marred  grasses 
On  misty  course 
The  hushed  horn 
Becomes  amber 
In  distant  race. 


THE  SHORE 

Eileen  M.  Ward 


Rising  slowly  from  the  reef, 
our  wave-bodies 

swell  mothers’  wombs 
to  the  crest  of  birth. 


Furling, 

blindly  tossing  the  spume, 
breaking  to  the  world, 
we  seek  the  water-mark. 

Ever-moving, 

ever-shifting, 

the  sand  denies  a grip. 

Foiled  by  its  rootlessness, 
we  take  our  vengeance. 

Sucking  part  of  its  substance  in  retreat. 

We  build  to  attack  once  more. 

But  never  do  we  return  to  our  last  line, 
and, 

unevenly, 

we  leave  our  foamy  bubbles  on  the  wet  sand. 


Claude  M.  Riendeau  Morning  Dew 
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ATROPHY  WALTZ 

Dean  Monti 


Malcolm  sucked  at  the  air  between  the  index  and  middle  finger 
of  his  left  hand.  Damn.  If  only  he  had  learned  how  to  smoke  cor- 
rectly. Meanwhile,  from  the  forgotten  Kool  in  his  right  hand,  ashes 
dribbled  onto  his  corduroy  trousers,  finding  homes  in  the  crevices  of 
material. 

While  the  cigarettes  remained  forgotten,  the  gimlets  had  not.  He 
poured  another  into  a Dixie  cup  from  a smiling  Kool-aid  pitcher  he 
used  for  these  occasions. 

Six  hours  earlier,  the  apartment  had  been  immaculate,  the 
home  of  a compulsive  neatnik  who  couldn’t  sleep  if  a sock  had  been 
left  hanging  out  of  a dresser  drawer.  Yet  now  there  was  a prevailing 
decor  of  Dixie  cups  adorning  all  parts  of  the  living  room.  He  despised 
the  taste  of  alcohol  nearly  as  much  as  he  despised  tobacco.  But  with 
the  small  paper  cups  he  could  consume  vast  quantities  of  the  brain- 
dulling  elixir  in  miniature  measures.  After  a time  he  would  be  able  to 
proclaim  to  himself  that  he  had  imbibed  over  fifty  vodka  gimlets, 
impressive  figures  by  anyone’s  standards. 

Actually  the  aftermath  did  look  quite  awe-inspiring.  Scores  of 
empty  paper  cups.  Much  better  than  one  glass,  one  bottle.  One 
drinker. 

It  rather  looked  as  though  a lemonade  stand  had  exploded  in 
the  middle  of  the  living  room.  The  first  few  cups  had  been  stacked 
into  a sort  of  unfinished,  lopsided  pyramid.  The  next  twenty  or  so 
were  made  into  an  intricate  geometric  design  on  the  carpet. 

As  the  alcohol  reached  his  cerebrum,  however,  the  art  became 
less  creative.  One  of  the  cups  was  now  a hat  for  a ceramic  hotel. 
Another  was  temporarily  acting  as  an  ashtray.  Recent  cups  had  been 
crushed,  some  chewed  on.  At  least  five  were  under  the  couch. 

It  was  three  in  the  morning  when  the  phone  rang. 


He  began  to  grow  concerned.  The  milkman  had  not  yet  shown 
himself  in  the  shadows  which  appeared  regularly  in  the  kitchen  win- 
dow at  5:00  a.m.  each  day.  Only  the  leafy  branches  extended  their 
reach  into  the  light  which  poured  through  and  cast  spidery  legs  upon 
the  toaster  in  the  kitchen. 

The  aisles  of  crumbs  which  bordered  the  toaster’s  edge  and 
threatened  to  fall  onto  the  counter  suddenly  became  sharp  as  his  eyes 
narrowed. 

“Tm  not  certain  I have  a milkman,”  he  said  in  a voice  he  didn’t 
recognize.  Was  it  his  own  voice  he  heard,  or  someone  playing  cruel 
jokes,  all  the  while  knowing  that  his  thirst  for  cold  milk  was  unbear- 
able? Warm  toast  would  be  nice,  too. 

Flat  on  his  back  on  the  tiled  floor  of  the  kitchen,  he  stared  at 
a mark  on  the  ceiling.  The  smudge  had  been  there  for  some  time  and 
the  fact  that  he  couldn’t  recall  how  it  had  gotten  there  didn’t  perturb 
him  much.  What  bothered  him  was  that  he  couldn’t  call  to  mind  how 
he  had  gotten  to  the  kitchen  from  the  living  room  during  the  night. 

“It’s  not  going  to  be  difficult,”  he  assured  himself;  “certainly  I 
can  last  until  the  milkman  arrives  — 6:00  a.m.  at  the  very  latest.” 
With  this  erroneous  yet  secure  thought  cooling  his  temples  like  fresh 
Noxema,  the  spot  on  the  ceiling  blurred,  then  disappeared. 

At  5:30  a.m.  his  eyes  opened  for  a few  moments.  He  could 
discern  white  objects  if  they  were  large  enough,  the  refrigerator  at  his 
feet,  and  certainly  the  heat  register  against  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  He 
could  not,  however,  judge  whether  the  sun  was  ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

Somewhere  in  the  living  room,  a television  was  making  a black 
and  white  noise,  a never-ending  ocean  tide  of  sound  that  told  him 
that  it  was  too  early  for  broadcasts  — unless  all  the  power  in  the  area 
was  out.  Or  maybe  he  was  just  between  channels.  Without  further 
taxing  his  intellect,  his  brain  sent  a signal  confirming  that  it  was 
morning.  Included  with  the  message  was  a short  telegram  reminding 
himself  that  the  milkman  would  arrive  in  one  half  of  an  hour.  Of 
course  it  was  no  longer  the  reception  of  the  milk  that  excited  him, 
but  the  arrival  of  the  milkman.  It  would  confirm  that  the  universe 
still  existed  and  everything  was  still  happening  in  its  usual  manner 
outside  his  door. 

But  at  six,  when  the  moment  did  not  transpire,  he  saw  no 
reason  to  get  up  off  the  kitchen  floor. 

An  overcast  sky  at  6:30  a.m.  threw  off  his  already  disturbed 
sense  of  time.  He  was  afraid  to  look  out  the  window.  If  it  were 
clouds,  it  would  mean  a cloudy  day  and  everything  that  accompanies 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  not  clouds,  and  time  was  reversing 
itself,  all  the  better  to  go  back  to  sleep. 
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A few  minutes  later  he  delighted  in  the  sound  of  heavy  rains 
against  the  roof.  At  least  time  was  not  reversing  itself. 

Later  that  morning  as  the  rain  receded,  a memory  came  back  to 
him.  He  shook  his  head,  preferring  to  forget  it,  but  to  no  avail.  It 
was  true.  He  rattled  his  head  once  more,  but  now  he  was  fully 
awake.  Shuddering,  his  bladder  answered  back  with  a painful  re- 
minder of  what  too  much  motion  would  do. 

Shutting  his  eyes  tightly,  he  tried  to  escape  back  into  sleep, 

hoping  that  the  sudden  memory  had  been  part  of  a nightmare.  But  it 
was  not. 

It  was  the  reason  he  had  ended  up  in  the  kitchen  — to  answer 
the  phone.  He  had  taken  the  idea  of  a telephone  call  at  3:00  a.m. 
very  seriously  at  the  time,  clearing  his  throat  and  adding  an  accusing 
tone. 

“Hello?” 

After  what  seemed  hke  too  long  to  expect  a reply,  a very  deep, 
seductive  female  voice  whispered,  “the  milkman  will  be  there  at  6:00 
a.m.,  as  usual.” 

Long  after  the  line  went  dead,  Malcolm  held  the  receiver  to  his 
ear.  Finally  the  relentless  recorded  voice  of  the  operator  telling  him 
to  hang  up  filled  him  with  rage. 

He  slammed  the  phone  down  on  the  cradle,  but  the  cord  had 
found  its  way  under  his  heel.  He  had  toppled  over  and  fallen  to  the 
floor,  face  up. 

The  black  mark  on  the  ceiling  grew  large,  and  then  it  enveloped 
him  completely. 

Panic  was  creeping  up  slowly  upon  him.  All  things  considered, 
Malcolm  thought  it  best  to  get  up  off  the  floor. 

Although  he  felt  no  paralysis,  no  numbness  and  not  even  much 
stiffness,  getting  up  seemed  the  most  impossible  of  all  tasks.  His  body 
was  willing,  yet  the  command  from  the  brain  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
cedure never  came.  In  every  other  respect  he  felt  quite  normal.  His 
vision  was  no  longer  watery,  but  clear  and  sharp  beyond  his  own 
expectations. 

The  stump  at  the  end  of  Mickey  Mouse’s  forearm  pointed  to 
eleven.  Somewhere  behind  the  stove  was  a little  white  four-fingered 
glove  that  belonged  on  the  dismembered  cartoon  character.  But  as 
long  as  Mickey  remained  smiling  there  seemed  no  need  to  retrieve  it, 
and  it  continued  to  collect  oil  and  lint. 


What  if  he  did  something  stupid  like  throw  his  hands  out  first;  or 
forget  his  house  keys?  Would  the  hands  be  able  to  let  themselves 
back  in?  And  how  could  they  without  the  keys?  Ridiculous. 

It  would  be  nice,  he  thought,  if  he  could  dismantle  himself  like 
the  clock  had  done.  Throw  parts  out  one  by  one  under  the  front 
door  and  then  reassemble  himself  on  the  outside.  An  absurd  thought. 

Another  theory  supposed  itself.  He  remembered  reading  that 
mice  had  the  ability  to  squeeze  their  bodies  through  extremely  nar- 
row spaces  if  they  needed  to,  and  suffered  no  damage  to  internal 
organs  whatsoever.  Couldn’t  he  also  temporarily  transform  his  bones 
into  this  state  of  waxy  flexibility  so  that  he  might  slide  under  the 
door? 

He  could  not  remember  how  this  transient  collapse  of  cartilage 
was  supposed  to  take  place.  Was  it  an  actual  physical  process  or 
something  born  out  of  necessity?  He  remembered  a time  when  he 
entered  a crowded  elevator  and  had  forgotten  to  push  the  button  for 
his  desired  floor.  He  had  wanted  to  stop  at  eight,  and  more  specifi- 
cally, the  men’s  room. 

With  the  prospect  of  missing  his  floor  fully  realized  and  further 
noticing  that  the  next  stop  was  the  twenty-third  floor,  he  lunged  his 
arm  between  the  beefy  limbs  of  several  elderly  women  and  success- 
fully stopped  the  elevator  at  nine. 

Had  he  thought  out  the  process,  getting  his  arm  through  a 

fortress  of  thick  flesh,  apologizing  for  the  inconvenience,  extracting 
his  arm  from  the  offended  octogenarians  and  so  on,  he  might  have 
found  the  problem  as  perplexing  as  his  current  predicament. 

And  yet  even  now  he  longed  to  be  in  that  elevator,  headed  for 
the  twenty-third  floor.  Painful  or  not,  it  offered  something  the 
kitchen  floor  did  not  - a destination. 

He  shifted  the  weight  of  his  body  from  right  to  left,  but  still 
did  not  get  up. 

Nonsense. 

He  could  get  up  anytime  he  wanted  to.  All  he  needed  was  a 
good  reason.  There  must  be  something  he  needed  to  do,  someone  he 
had  to  see,  somewhere  to  go.  When  he  figured  this  out  he  would  be 
galvanized  into  action.  He  was  certain  it  would  all  come  to  him.  In 
the  meantime  he  thought  it  best  not  to  move  too  much,  and  think 
about  something  else.  By  getting  away  from  it  he  could  approach  the 
dilemma  with  a fresh  perspective  later  on. 
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His  thoughts  drifted  discursively  once  again.  No,  don’t  think  of 
food.  Chinese  food.  Earlier  in  the  week  he  had  been  scanning  the 
yellow  pages  of  the  phone  book  looking  for  a Chinese  restaurant  that 
delivered.  It  seemed  simple  enough.  The  Italians  delivered.  The 
Greeks  delivered.  The  Mexicans  delivered. 

The  Chinese  offered  no  such  service  in  their  advertisements. 
Thinking  that  it  was  simply  an  oversight,  and  a reprehensible  one  at 
that,  he  began  to  phone  all  the  oriental  listings  he  could  find,  but 
they  all  confirmed.  No  delivery. 

Maybe  they  didn’t  drive.  Perhaps  they  didn’t  deliver  in  the 
suburbs.  Or  maybe  they  were  trapped  in  their  kitchens  too. 

The  sun  had  set  once  more  and  he  had  not  yet  moved.  All 
afternoon  he  watched  it  pass  over  his  torso,  his  legs,  and  finally  his 
toes.  If  he  could  gain  an  erection  he  would  make  a great  sundial,  he 
thought.  Isn’t  that  funny?  It  must  be.  Mickey  is  still  smiling  and 
somewhere  in  the  living  room  he  could  feel  a smirk  on  the  face  of 
the  Kool-aid  pitcher.  The  black  spot  on  the  ceiling  had  disappeared. 
It  must  have  been  an  insect,  but  it  certainly  didn’t  look  like  one 
earlier.  It  had  looked  like  a smudge.  Whatever  it  had  been,  it  had 
moved  on.  For  a brief  moment  he  wondered  whether  it  had  been 
there  at  all.  But  no,  he  was  certain  it  had  been  there  right  after  the 
phone  rang. 

The  phone.  The  words  suddenly  meant  something.  All  that 
would  have  to  happen  would  be  the  phone  ringing.  It  would  be  the 
reason,  the  salvation,  the  power  that  would  will  him  up  off  the  tiles. 
What  a simple  answer  it  had  been  after  all.  The  phone. 

It  would  happen  sooner  or  later.  There  was  no  sense  in  specula- 
ting exactly  when.  So  Malcolm  smiled  in  unison  with  Mickey  and  the 
Kool-aid  pitcher  for  the  first  time  since  all  this  began,  and  slumbered 
again. 

He  woke  up  some  time  during  the  night,  suffering  a pang  of 
anxiety.  What  if?  What  if  the  phone  never  rang  again?  But  he  quickly 
gave  up  the  inquiry.  Even  if  the  phone  didn’t  ring,  he  thought,  he 
was  bound  to  think  of  a reason  to  get  up.  And  after  all,  it  was  all  he 
needed.  Just  a reason. 


Marty  Norpell 
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CHECK-OUT,  JEWEL 

Kathleen  Keenan 


You  arranged  cans  with  cans, 
meat  wrapped,  bread  on  top, 
so  precisely  perfect  that  when  I picked  up  the  bag, 

I picked  up  you, 

your  way  of  rearranging  yourself  if  you  could, 
your  less  than  perfect  look, 
stared  at  in  aisles,  over  carts. 

You  work  day  after  day  at  Jewel,  caring  for  those  cans, 
ordering  each  item  into  Its  right  place, 
looking  downward  into  those  bags 

as  though  you  could  take  your  face  and  tuck  it  under  your  chin 
where  at  least  it  would  be  safe 
from  stares. 

I wonder  where 

what  happened  to  you  came  from, 

what  biblical,  quixotic,  beautiful  lie 

Christians  wove  to  explain  that  face,  those  bones. 

I thought/think  of 

you  for  hours  and 

couldn’t 

get  you  written 

nowhere 

no  way  — 

Until  I 

choked  with  nothing 
coming  out; 
picked  up  this  bag 
and,  on  it, 
wrote. 


f; 

E 

'1 
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OCTOBER’S  SONG 

Carole  M.  Sherman 


Gliding  into  view 
she  stealthily  skips 
across  the  green 
refreshing  all 
with  her  sweet  voice 


Pausing  momentarily 
she  shakes  crisp  crinolines 
crescendoing  a cascade 
of  color 
upon  the  earth. 


Curtsying  low 
she  slips  away 
stepping  soundlessly 
across  the  frozen  ground. 


Kathy 


Cynthia  I.  Hilligoss 
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TIME 

Donna  Marie  Juneau 


An  iceberg: 
melting 
drop  by  drop 
into  the  flowing 
sea,  frozen 
in  the  present. 


DECEMBER 

Richard  Anthony 


she  billows  in,  shaking  her  bouquet, 
lifting  her  skirts,  catching  my  eye, 
all  to  a tune  only  i seem  to  hear; 
so  we  dance,  her  ruffled  blouse 
thrust  soft  against  my  breast. 
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CRY  POPA 

Craig  Rice 


I can  hear  you,  Popa 
I hear  your  voice  in  the  cry 
And  coffee,  Popa,  smell  the  coffee 
I smell  another  year 


Tell  me  some  secrets,  Popa 
The  kind  we  used  to  swear 
Remember  my  first  butt,  Popa 
You  cuffed  my  closest  ear 
But  you  never  told  Grandma 
And  let  me  sip  your  beer 


I can  hear  you,  Popa 

I know  what  you  fear 

I hear  you,  Popa 

The  cry  of  your  voice  in  my  ear. 


WONDERSNOW 

Dorothy  J.  Zellmer 


Swirling  round  each  window, 
scurrying  to  the  corners  of  the 

wet  and  wintered  ground 

cloud-released  In  fragments, 

hardly  more  than  icy  blots 
of  downward  earthbound  whiteness 

In  a chasing  pathway, 

looping  In  a scampered,  playful  pattern 

of  dots  and  lace 

fluffed-up,  melting  morsels, 

lighting  up  a glistened  sill 
tempting  sunshine 

spans  of  fields  bedecked 

grasses  strewn  and  rooftops  wearing 

blankets,  bleached  and  damp 

toppling  in  a playground, 

like  a tissued  web  of  fabric 
worn  against  a building 

dancing  In  an  arabesque, 
lilting  bit  of  measured  Icefroth 

like  whispered  stillness. 
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HOTEL  ROOM 

Kathleen  Keenan 


June  12,  1985. 

Today  I read 

my  friend  is  dead,  at  39. 

Her  mother  says,  “She 

was  so  happy  the  w^ek  before.” 

I wonder  how 

could  anyone  be  so  lonely 

to  slice  off  life 

so  clean, 

so 

close  to  the  bone,  so 
final,  like 

rewinding  movie  film, 
reversing  it  at  twice  the  speed, 
backwards, 

frantically  getting  to  the  beginning 
then  . . . 
silence  — 

as  it  lopes  off  the  reel, 

and  just, 

hangs. 


Michael  W.  Rush  The  End 
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Michael  W.  Rush  The  Hunter 

HOUSE  ON  FIRE  (On  Smoking  a Hive  of  Honey  Bees) 

Dorothy  J.  Zellmer 


Smoke.  Smoke. 

Coming  in  through  the  roof 
There  is  no  roof 
Filling  the  front  door 

There  is  no  door.  Smoke.  Smoke. 

In  the  nursery 
In  the  Queen’s  room 

In  the  pantry.  What  shall  we  do? 

Call  the  workers 
Call  the  guards 
Save  the  nursery 
Save  the  Queen. 

Smoke.  Smoke. 

Thicker  and  thicker 

Can’t  see  anymore.  What  shall  we  do? 

Protect  the  babies  in  the  nursery 
Protect  the  Queen 

Protect  the  royal  food.  Smoke.  Smoke. 

Down,  around,  in,  and  under 
Filling  every  floor. 


What  shall  we  do? 

Fan  the  babies  in  the  nursery 
Fan  the  Queen 
Eat  the  royal  food  until 
you’re  stuffed. 


Smoke.  Smoke. 
Covering  like  a carpet 
Smothering  everywhere. 


What  shall  we  do? 
Can’t  move 
Too  full 

All  is  lost. 


No. 

It’s  stopped 
No  more  smoke. 


What  shall  we  do? 

Feed  the  babies  in  the  nursery 
Feed  the  Queen. 


With  what? 

We  ate  the  royal  food. 


Put  It  back  again. 

Out  of  our  stomachs? 


Certainly. 


Ahhhh. 

Much  better 
All  is  well 

Our  home  is  safe  again. 
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SANDCASTLES 

Joanne  Hampe 


Just  enough  sun  filtered  through  the  abundant  summer  leaves 
of  the  maple  tree  to  touch  the  strands  of  my  son’s  fine,  pale  gold 
hair  and  give  the  appearance  of  a halo  of  light.  I stopped  my  work  to 
look  at  him  through  the  wide  picture  window  of  the  living  room. 

Michael’s  father  had  built  the  sandbox  around  the  gnarled  trunk 
of  the  old  maple,  so  it  needed  no  gaudy  plastic  top  but  was  shielded 
and  cooled  from  the  sun’s  heat  by  the  canopy  of  dense,  green  leaves. 

The  unusual  quietness  suddenly  penetrated  my  awareness, 
almost  as  though  it  had  a sound  of  its  own.  I rarely  saw  Michael 
alone  at  the  sandbox  and  realized  his  friends  must  have  been  called 
away,  one  at  a time,  to  lunch  or  naps,  leaving  him  the  temporary, 
undisputed  right  to  the  pails,  shovels,  old  bent  cooking  spoons,  and 
fleet  of  miniature  trucks. 

I thought  of  the  camera  and  quickly  dumped  my  armload  of 
laundry  on  the  chair.  Halfway  down  the  hall,  I remembered  that  the 
roll  of  film  had  been  completely  shot  last  month  at  Michael’s  fourth 
birthday  party  and  no  replacement  bought.  I knew  then  that  the 
scene  in  the  yard  I could  not  capture  with  the  camera,  (the  “moment 
to  share”  as  the  television  ads  hawked  it)  was  all  the  more  precious 
because  I would  have  to  remember  it  only  by  its  imprint  upon  my 
memory.  Realizing  this,  I hurried  back  to  the  window,  easing  myself 
down  into  the  worn  armchair,  quietly  and  softly  as  though  taking  my 
seat  in  a theatre  where  the  performance  had  already  begun. 

The  fierce  red  dump  truck  was  making  frantic,  careening  trips 
from  the  pile  of  dry  sand  in  one  corner  of  the  box  to  the  damp, 
tilting  mound  in  the  center.  The  sand  was  dumped,  then  splashed 
with  water  ladled  out  from  the  bucket  standing  on  the  rim  of  the 
box.  The  painted  clown’s  face  on  the  bucket  had  almost  completely 
worn  away  so  that  the  bucket  now  was  decorated  with  one  eye,  an 
absurdly  large,  red  nose,  and  only  the  tip  of  a polka-dotted  bow  tie. 


The  damp  mound  of  sand  grew;  the  dump  truck  scurried  back 
and  forth;  the  old  chipped  cooking  spoon  patted  and  sculpted  at  the 
sides  of  the  growing  shape.  I began  to  wonder  what  the  mound 
would  become.  I knew  Michael’s  imagination  could  choose  beyond 
the  endless  sandcastles  of  my  own  childhood  — firehouse,  circus  tent, 
space  station?  When  the  two  tilted  projections  on  top  slightly  re- 
sembled turrets,  and  when  the  cracked,  crumbling  shape  in  front  of 
the  mound  barely  resembled  a drawbridge,  I smiled  and  felt  my 
throat  ache.  He  stopped  several  times  to  change  the  position  of  his 
blue-jeaned  legs  or  to  brush  the  unruly  blond  locks  from  his  eyes. 
Once,  a raucous  jay  interrupted  him,  and  he  turned  from  his  task  and 
squinted  upward  at  the  bird.  He  listened  to  all  the  bird  had  to  say, 
and  when  it  finally  tilted  forward  on  its  claws  and  flew  from  the  tree 
limb,  Michael  turned  back  to  the  sandcastle. 

He  started  to  reach  for  a small,  bright  object  next  to  him  on 
the  sandbox  rail.  I recognized  it  as  the  toothpick  American  flag  that 
had  decorated  his  ice  cream  sundae  yesterday  at  the  restaurant.  I had 
not  realized  that  he  had  saved  it.  Had  he  imagined  it  flying  from  the 
turret  of  a castle  even  yesterday  as  he  took  it  from  the  ice  cream? 
His  still-chubby  hand  froze  suddenly,  and  he  rocked  back  upon  his 
sneakers  away  from  the  tiny  flag.  I didn’t  understand  what  had 
stopped  him.  I shifted  my  position  slightly  in  the  deep  armchair  and 
then  saw  the  butterfly  hovering  above  the  flag.  The  creature  bobbed 
in  the  air  as  though  it  were  riding  choppy  ocean  waves.  Misjudging  its 
landing,  the  butterfly  descended  upon  Michael’s  hand,  resting  motion- 
less beside  the  tiny  flag.  It  opened  and  closed  its  amber  and  black 
wings  in  slow  cadence  to  some  unheard  rhythm. 

I realized  that  I was  holding  my  breath  and  wondered  if 
Michael  was  holding  his,  too.  How  long  the  butterfly  seemed  to  rest 
on  his  small  hand!  I couldn’t  believe  that  this  small  dynamo  of  a 
human  being  could  be  still  for  so  long  and  not  frighten  the  insect 
away.  Michael  moved  only  once,  to  tilt  his  head  quizzically  and  gaze 
closer  at  the  creature.  When  the  butterfly  finally  decided  that  neither 
Michael’s  hand  nor  the  bright  flag  was  the  nectar-ladden  blossom  it 
sought,  it  lifted  itself  away  from  his  hand,  then  bobbed  and  weaved 
its  way  toward  the  flower  garden  bordering  the  redwood  fence.  When 
the  butterfly  was  gone,  Michael’s  shoulders  lifted  and  squared,  and  I 
could  tell  that  he  was  drawing  a deep  breath. 

The  ache  in  my  throat  grew  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I 
knew  I would  remember  that  I had,  one  day  when  Michael  was  four, 
watched  him  play  in  his  sandbox  under  the  old  maple,  that  a butter- 
fly had  rested  on  his  little  hand  for  a very  long  time,  and  that  he  had 
built  a sandcastle  with  a toothpick  flag  in  its  turret.  But  I knew  also 
that  I would  not  — could  not  — remember  exactly  how  the  sunshine 
through  the  maple  leaves  haloed  his  hair,  or  how  his  brow  furrowed 
when  the  drawbridge  collapsed  or,  most  of  all,  exactly  how  his  face 
ht  up  when  at  last  Michael  lifted  his  head  and  saw  me  at  the  window. 
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HUSBAND,  DADDY,  ETC 

Don  A.  Slavicek 


Spring  wedding, 

The  honeymoon  hoop-la, 
The  virile  father-to-be 
In  prenatal  nervousness 
And  emerging 
On-the-job  tension 
From  managerial  jitters  — 
Home  to  undiapered  babes; 
Rash-sore  squalling. 
Nightclass 
No  sex  — 

Making-ends-meet 
By  cheating 
On  the  little  lady 
Not  so  little. 

Day-nagged  Sundays 
Weekends  jammed 
With  forced  romancing. 

Tension  coaxes 
The  executive  stress 
Home-chained 
To  a barb-a-que  grill 
Summer-sting 
Sweat-back 
From  lawn-mowing 
Cutting  away 
The  2-weeks-off; 

A paid  puppet 
Jangling 
From  bobbers 

On  Wisconsin-lake  vacations. 
Kids: 

Annoying  mosquitos 
Like  back-to-school 
Bills. 


Vice-prez 
Share-holder 
Holding  a new  Olds. 

Greying 

And  swimmingpool  flab 
The  esteemed  Europe-trip 
Comes  finally. 

The  colleged  offspring 
Are  now  nest-removed. 

His  feathers  unrumple 
Into  a distinguished 
Plumage 
Paying  for 
Spring  weddings. 

Grandson-sent  delight 
Rowboat  bass-fishing; 

His  pockets  emptied 

Of  youthful  candy 

For  a patiently  entertained 

6 year  old  boy 

Again  Wisconsin,  then 

Home: 

The  head  turkey-carver 
His  same  ‘old  gal’ 

Putting  the  various  pills  out 
Each  morning. 

Dotting  the  formica 
‘Til  death  do  they  part 
Plotted  next  to  each  other 
Remembered, 

Appreciated 

Perhaps. 


Y.  Fred  Fernandez  Father,  Son  — Friends 
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